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F.om the New England Farmer. 
THe CULTURE OF WHEAT. NO. IIL 


The culture of wheat in New England is a sub- 
ectof so much importance, that I shali be excus- 
ed if [dwell longer upon it; certainly not with 
any view to instruct my brother farmers, most of 
whom are better acquainted with the subject than 
myse:f; but with a view to furnish some facts 
which have come under my own observation, and 
excite such inquiries with others as may in the 
end lead to valuable aad praciical results; results 
which in agriculture must always be practical in 
order to be valuable. 

We have no reason to despair of the successful 
cultivation of wheatin New England ; and, if pro- 
per means are used, of obtaining an ample supply 
for our own consuinption. Whether it would be 
advisable to attempt this as long as the fine rich 
soils of western New York; Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
the eastern shores of Maryland, and Virginia, so 
well adapted to this cultivation, at socheap a rate 
pour out their rch treasures directly at our doors 
and in such abuadance that even the poorest man 
among us, is net without his wheaten loaf, and 
Yankee industry and inveation in its countless, 
Protean forms supplies to those, who will use 
them, the ample means of competence: yet it is 
certainly desirable to understand the capacity of 
our soil and climate; to know that we have such 
resources within ovr possession; and perhaps 
where our soils are capable of being cultivated, 
without too great an expense of labor and manure 
wheat may be found to yield the best return of any 
arable crop to the labor of the industrious and en- 
terprising farmer. 

The crops of wheat both summer and winter, 
have been in this vicinity good and abundant. 
The crops of wheat in England, where the cultiva- 
tion is supposed to be as fine as the present im- 
proved state of agriculture can render it,the aver- 
age produce of wheat is rated by Armstrong, at 
eighteen bushels per acre, by Sinclair at twenty 
two. In the interior of New York, from the best 
information which I can obtain, it does not aver- 
age higher than from twenty to twenty five,or say 
twenty two; and in Virginia not higher than six 
or seven bushels. The average crops in this part 
of the country for the last two years, where it has 
been cultivated, have been full twenty ; and while 
the labor of raising it, is greater than on the virgin 
lands of the west; yet the superior value of the 
crop is not far from an equivalent. 

The crops of wheat in Springfield, Northamp- 
ton, Hadley, and lower down on the river have 
been abundant and fine. In this and the neigh- 
boring towns, the crops, with some exceptions of 
blight, have been equally favorable: and in the sin- 
g'e town of Northfield in this State, where three 
years since the article was scarcely cultivated, | 
have heard the crops of this year rated as high as 
seven thousand bushels. I think this must be an 
over estimate ; but any thing like an approach to 
this, or even an adequate supply for the popula- 
tion of the town, which is believed to be fully se- 
cured, is certainly a considerable event in our ag- 
ricultural history. 

William Pomroy, Esq- of Northfield, whose 
farm for its fine condition and admirable manage- 
ment is not surpassed by any one that has come un 
der my observation, its extent, expenses, neatness 
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and productiveness, all considered and compared 
has this year harvested from twenty three acres of 
old meadow land on the banks of the Connecticut 
more than five hundred bushels of winter and 
spring wheat,of as fine a sample as ever floated on 
the Erie Canal. A part of it was reckoned to 
yield full om bushels to the acre. This crop 
was without blight excepting one small parcel,and 
the facts respecting this, confirm the suggestions 
made in a former communication, concerning the 
particular state of the weather at the time of torm- 
ing the grain, being the cause of blight. 

Most of this wheat was sowed very early. It 
had arrived at such a state of maturity before the 
sultry and foggy weather of July came on, to be 
perfectly secure from injury. The piece which 
was blighted, though of the same seed, the land at 
the side of the perfect crop, and with no difference | 
of preparation, was sowed much later, the sowing 
having been necessarily delayed until after a crop 
of Iadian corn was removed from the ground.— 
This derives farther confirmation from the faet, 
thattwo fields, in the immediate vicinity of his 
own, on the same flat, and one or both of them 
lying between his lots, being sown late, were both 
of them severely blighted. The condition of sev- 
en acres of this wheat land, and which bore as 
heavy a cropas any part, being wel! remembered, 
it may be desirable to state. In 1828 and 1829 it 
was in Indian corn and manured at the rate of 
about eight four ox cart loads of barn manure to 
the acre each year. In 1830 and 31, it bore a crop 
of Broom corn, and was manured with six loads 
of manure to the acre. In 1832 it was in oats, 
without manure, and bere a fine crop. The stub- 
ble was then ploughed in and wheat sowed at 
the rate of about one bushel of seed to the acre, 
without manure and no preparation of the seed, 
other than that of washing and sprinkling plaster 
upon it. 

William Wells, Esq., in Shelburne, on a side | 
hill on old land, from an early sowing obtained a 
fine crop. No manure was applied to this land 


Lam not informed. This gentieman’s farm is an | 
example of excellent husbandry, obvious at once 
to the passing observer. Mr. Charles Williams 
had a piece in my vicinity, on a hill on the mead- 
| ow lands known by the name of Fort Hill, being 
a very considerable elevation and rising gradual- 
ly from the meadow on all sides. This was bad- 
ly blighted. It was sowed late in October. What 
is remarkable however, is tha: the blight princi- 
ply attacked the lower sides of the field ; and that 
on the top of the hill, where the dampness and 
fog were not likely to prevail and remain sodong, 
there the wheat was of a fair quality. This cor- 
responds with the ebservations of Sinclair’s Gen. 
Report, vol.1, p.476, where speaking of the wheat 
blight in 1508, the writer says, “ No discrimina- 
tion of soils could be pointed out as more or less 
affected by the disease. {t attacked the crops of 
wheat on strong as well as on free soils ; and the 
only observable difference was that high, open, 
free-aired situations were comparatively less dis- 
eased, while low grounds, much sheltered by high 
hedges, hedge row trees, and plantazions, and sit- 
uations near rivers, were o>viously and consider- 








the year of its being suwed ; of the previous crop! 4 





ably more materially injured. e near neigh- 
borhood of the sea seemec to have @ beneficial 





influence in preventing or lessening the disease.” 
Then in a note he adds, “ Hedges and trees by 
preventing a free circulation of air, would detain 
moisture longer in the grain, than in open situa- 
tions. Near the sea there is generally a circula- 
tion of air, oceasioned by the tides perlaps, even 
in the calmest weather.” 

Mr. Orrin Dole, of this town, cultivated a small 
piece of wheat in my immediate neighborhood, 
the growth of which was very luxuriant but the 
crop was very severely blighted. The sowing 
was very late, and the situation on the borders of 
Green River, low and very confined. The preyi- 
ous crop was potatoes. 

Mr. Augustus Wells of this town raised a crop 
of fine wheat on the upper meadow land near the 
centre of Deerfield village. The extent of land 
was nine-tenth of an acre. It was Inst year in 
Indian corn ; after this crop was gathered, the 
land was ploughed ; eight loads of barn yard ma- 
nure were spread on the surface, and one bushel 
and three pecks of seed without any preparation 
were sowed on the piece on the 17th of October. 
The crop was very fair though slightly blighted ; 
and the yield in this piece was twenty-one bush- 
els. 

The wheat crops of John Wilson, Esq., on the 
banks of the Connecticut, whose farming is dis- 
tinguished by its intelligence, neatness and skill, 
were considerably blighted. They were sowed, 
I think, after Indian corn and Ruta baga, both of 
which crops were manured. The crop after Kuta 
baga was much poorer than the other parts of 
the field, which is confiamatory of my own belief 
and experience that valuable as the Sweedish 
Turnip is, it scourges the land severely. The seed 
was washed in brine and rolled in lime. The 
yield not ascertained ‘The sowing from acciden- 
tal circumstances was quite late. 

A respected correspondent writes me from 
Hartfield, that “Dr.Hastings of that tuwn, the last 
year, reaped from three acres ninety bushels.-- 
He measured one acre, and had 24 bushels and 2 
ts. The other two acres were a little winter 
killed, but there was no blight. The wheat was 
sowed the fore part of October, after Broom corn ; 
the corn (i.e. the stalks) ploughed under ; after 
ploughing, 2 loads of fine manure per acre spread 
over. The seed sowed without any preparation. 
The wheat is bearded ofa reddish cast. Dr. Has- 
tings says the flour is equal to any of the West- 
ern flour. This kind of wheat was brought from 
Springfield 14 years ago ; and has been raised in 
town ever since, and I have heard of no blight 
until the present year. Capt. Hastings reaped 
this year from about one and a half acre, he judg- 
ed, 21 bushels; Mr. Morton, from one acre, he 
judged, 30 bushels, had it not been a little blight- 
ed ; Maj. Porter 18 bushels from three-fourths of 
an acre, a little blighted.” 


The red bearded wheat here mentioned, is the 
same kind as that sowed by Mr. Pomroy, who 
also procured his seed from Springfield; and is 
considered by the English farmers,from their own 
experience as less liable to blight than the long 
and thick chaffed variety. 

Mr. Ames, the respected Post Master of Green- 
field, three years in succession preceding the two 
last years, raised good crops of wheat, some of 
which were estimated to be at the rate of thirty 
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bushels to the acre on elevated land in the Deer- 
field meadows. 


jthen placed in the celler kitchen, so as fuintly to 


His practice was at sowing, to illuminate the stair-case, and in less than two 


manure the land pretty freely with well rotted | minutes the bat descended into that apartment. 
barn yard manure spread on the surface and har-| He was honored with a light for about half an 


rowed in. 


honr, during which time he was most actively en- 


The premium crops of Col Wilson, 34 bushels | gaged among the flies ; and on visiting the kitch- 


to the acre, has been already mentioned. 


The | en very early in the morning,our informant found 


crop of Hooker Leavitt, Esq. of Greenfield, for! him wide awake, flying about the room. On o- 
whieh he last year obtained the premium of the | pening the outer door he escaped, but mere than 


Mass. Society, amounted to 38 bushels 22 qts. on | one half of the stock of flies had disappeared. 
The soil was) will be well received in future, and invited in as 


an acre of land, less three rods. 


Ile 


rather sandy and light; and was ameliotated by | often as opportunity occurs. 


the intermixture of considerable clay, which he 
laid upon it. 

lam not able to obtain a satisfactory account 
of the giving up of the cultivation of wheat in| 
this part of the country. The Hessian fly has/| 


sometimes prevailed; and a few unfortunate years, | -—>= 


added to the superior success of farmers in their 
rye crops, and the cheapness of western flour, | 
probably discouraged them, 1 find however, in | 


the reports of the Mass. Society, many very suc- | Pear 


cessful experiments, 

Mr. William Russell, of Middletown, Conn., in 
1797, speaks of having raised on less than two 
acres of land 44 bushels weighing 68 lbs. to the | 
bushel of winter wheat, without a single blasted 
ear. 

Mr. Jeremiah Wadsworth of Hartford, in 1798 
obtained 30 bushels to the acre “a fine plump ber- 
ry, very sound and good.” 

In 1807, Dr. Payne of Worcester reports to the 





Mass. Agr. Society, that the crops of wheat in| the old St. Michael and keeps better, but pos- 


that town average 24 bushels to the acre, which 
on account of the good quality of the wheat, sold | 
at two dollars per bushel ; and then adds that any 
man may raise wheat in that town, who is not 
disinclined to labor. 

Justin Ely, Esq., of West Springfield, in 1816, | 
writes, that “the early Virginia seed wheat, (but 
not wholly white) has been more productive here 
ihan any other, yielding from twenty to forty 
bushe!s to the acre.” The same gentleman in a 
communication dated in 1817, says that the lar- 
gest crop of winter wheat was raised in Spring - 
field the past summer, that was perhaps ever rais- 
ed before in New England. Four acres of land, 
one of the house lots in Springfield street, belong- 
ing to the Distillery Company produced two bun- 
dred bushels of good, clear, heavy wheat. The 
summer of 1816 it will be remembered was an ex- 
traordivary cold summer. 

1 might produce other considerable examples 
of success; but I fear] have already extended 
my communication too far. These facts are cer- 
tainly remarkable and encouraging. The wheat 
crop is indeed subject to many enemies,casuatties, 
and dangers; but these far from leading us to de- 
spair, should prompt us to more careful and insid- 
vous inquiries for a security or prevevtative.-- 
That no certain security against blight, as far as 
it depends on the weather, can be found is obvi- 
ous, for what is less a matter of calculation than 
the weather? Yet sometimes may be obtained, 
and some practical conclusions from what bas 
been stated are obvious; these together with 
some considerations on the use of lime, and the 
choice of seed, if your patience 1s not exhausted, 
will be the subject of a furure mane 4: 


Meadowbanks, Deerfield, Mug 21, 1833. 





A BAT USEULLY EMPLOYED. 


Tt was no idle speculation, when we proposed 
to introduce bats into kitchens to devour the flies. 
A friend of ours has since most succesefully a- 
vailed himself of the hint. The windows of the 
common sitting room being open, and a candle 
dimly burning, a bat entered; and passing into 
the entry, the door was immediately c after 
him, which left him in the dark. A candle was 
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Beavutirut Pear tree.—We last week ex- 
amined one of the most prolific and handsome 
trees, that our eyes have fora long time 
beheld. It is on the premises of Capt. Otis 
Foster, of Winthrop; is thirty-one years old,and 
started from the seed taken from a St. Michael 
presented to Mr. Foster by Mrs. Vaughan, of 
Hallowell. The tree has proved to be arr ex- 


traordinary bearer for its size, which is rather | 


more than a medium. The fruit is larger than 


sesses the flavor and other good properties of 
this favorite variety. Scions taken from it 
have proved to be healthy and vigorous bearers. 
We saw one taken from this tree and inserted 
five years ago, into a pear stock, which proved 
before being engrafted, to be worthless fruit. 
lt was loaded with fruit equally as fair and 
large as the parent tree. Here now isa trea- 
sure for afamily. The tree has grown up with 
comparatively little care, and is annually repay- 
ing that little by a rich and bountiful produc- 
tion of excellent fruit. 

Why has not every farmer a dozen or two 
of such pear trees ? 


Potators.—As the time for digging this 
valuable root has arrived, we will take the lib- 
erty of reminding you of the care necessary to 
be taken in preserving them so as to preserve 
their good qualities. The directions which 
have been, from time to time published in the 
Farmer on this subject,by different correspond- 
ents, should be followed, as we believe they 
are the results of experience, and correct.— 
Be careful not to expose them to the sun any 
more than you can possibly help. They will 
change if you do,from a mealy farinaceous sub- 
stance to a strong, tancid, clammy one, which 
is both unpalatable and unhealthy. 





Darmes.—We publish on the other page an 
account of Mr. Perkins’ dairy, of New York, 
not only because we jhink there are some valu- 
able hints contained in the communication, but 
because we wish our readers to know to what 


and derive a profit from it. Our state js admis 
rably calculated for this busines chah. 
ces for grazing are so: good and so Humerous 
that we have often been surprised that we hare 
not more extensive dairies among us than we 
have. Much of the cheese eaten in the State 
is brought from the Westward, and many on 
the seaboard are beginning to think tha: bo 
cheese can be made that is eatable, unless jt is 
moulded and manufactured by western hands, 





Ifocs suckine Cows.—On another page of 
Our paper, you will find a fact of this kind mep- 
tioned as something new under the sun, Now 
this is not so very new; instances have been 
known of this kind before, and the mention of 
| this reminds us of an occurrence of by goné 


| days, when witches and wizards were mote nu- 
|merous, and more important personages than 


they are in these degenerate times. In the old 
Colony there is a region known in that ux, by 
the name of Tarkiln. In this place not a thou- 
sand years ago, there dwelt a forlorn old wom. 
an called Joanna Simons. Now Joanna by 
some of her sage neighbours, was shrewdly sns- 
pected of being a bit of a BoG.e, aad indeed 
was at length openly pronounced a bona fide 
witch, a real descendent of the hag of Endor; 
one who had.dealings with the ‘foul fiend,” 
and could call spirits from the “vasty deep;” 
and tradition relates, that when at leisure, they 
would sometimes come when she called. The 
LEGENDS of Tarkila afford many wonderful 
narrations of her powers in necromancy. Ma- 
ny a squalling brat has been hushed as still as 
death, lest his motker should call Joan, who 
would slide down his throat on a moonbeam 
and bewitch him. Many a peace offering did 
she obtain from her credulous neighbours, and 
many a pipe of peace was smoked to conciliate 
her good will. While the equally credulous 
but more resolute younkers would take every 
means to annoy and keep the de’il within her, 
from becoming torpid. The boys shot hef cats 
with fourpence ha’pennies,aud trod on her heels 
in"their haste to stick forks in the warm prints 
of her feet, to see if she would turn round and 
chide them—a-sure criterion, if she did, that 
she was a veritable witch. Joan found that 
they would have her a witch at all events, not- 
withstanding her assertions to the contrary, and 
finding that they had not courage enough to 
hang her, finally resolved to make the most of 
it, and seemingly aquiesced in the opinion, 
tho’ we have beer credibly informed that she 
could repeat the Lord’s prayer, and that she 
read her bible on the sabbath, facts which stag- 
gered your believers in genuine whole hog 





extent some myrn carry on this business, 


witcheraft. Being somewhat passionate (prob- 
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————— : 
ably her bump of combativeness was well devel- 


oped) and rendered testy by age and poverty, 
she often had bickerings with her neighbours, 
and it was always observed that some accident 
befel those neighbours whether she, threatened 
vengeance OF not. Sometimes the cattle 
would get into their corn, nobody could tell 
how, though the fence had been reeling to the 
wind all the season. Sometimes she would or. 
der up a thunder shower ina sultry day, and 
all the milk, however sweet, would turn to bon- 
ny clabber. One of Joanna’s neighbours 
had a hog, as neighbours often have, which 
was kept as neighbours often do; that 
is, being a remarkably industrious and 


living where it best could, and from any prem- 
ises it could enter upon. By some chance or 
other, Joan had found, that among other mal- 
practices this hog would suck the cows, when- 
ever it could find one sufficiently enamoured 
with it, to yield to its amiable endearments ; 
and, as the adversary would have it, a quarrel 
soon after broke out between this neighbour 
and Joan, who accordingly hinted that they 
might expect trouble with their porker before 
long, “This threat had the effect which our 
heroine expected. 4 Her neighbours thought it 
advisable to shut it up, and not having any suit- 
able place it was put into the cow yard. Be- 
ing thus curtailed in its wanderings, and its 
stomach never being sufficiently loaded from 
the trough to keep it quiet, it commenced a 
negociation with the cows, one of which it 
found sufficiently good natured to let it suck. 
This was a “‘strounpeR.” Here was the very 
fulfilment, and accomplishment of poor Joan’s 
prophecy, and proof positive that she was a 
child of Belial. ‘The neighbours all gathered 
tosee the prodigy. It was finally concluded 
to put the hog into a sty with a horse shoe on 
every upper slab. Slabs were accordingly pro- 
cured and a stye built with all possible despatch. 
But the “Beastie” having so long enjoyed the 
sweets of liberty, and being withal exceeding- 
ly provoked with hunger, which we all know 


will break thro’ a stone wall, and regardless of 
the horse shoes, burst away the enclosure in- 
dignantly and proceeded to enjoy the fruits of 


its dairy at its own time. 

The mischievous tooth of time hath gnawed 
out the leaf of the chronicles which tells how 
the matter ended, but we have no doubt that 


the shvats alluded to above, are lineal descend- 


ants of the self same hog which “tue Satan” 
prompted Joan Simmons to bewitch. 





American Farmer.—Mr. Gideon B. Smith 


mer, has left the chair editorial. lao his vale- 
dictory to his subscribers, he mukes the follow- 
ing sensible and pertinent remarks: 


“ If 1 were to leave a legacy to the agricul- 
tural community, and were im possession of un- 
limited power to make a selection of that I 
thought would be most valuable, [ would un- 
hesitatingly leave them a DESIRE TO READ, with 
the meaus of providing themselves with agri- 
cultural papers. If I could bestow this | 
would consider all other earthly good as secur- 
ed tothem. But unfortunately this, the best 
and most easily obtained, is the least thought 
of and least sought after by agriculturists.— 
The invention of printing is of lite import- 
ance to them generally. Were the press anni- 
hilated to day nineteen-twentieths of the far- 
mers of the world would not miss it, and many 
ofthe remaining small portion would only be 
aware of itsextinction by the absence of some 
— handbill. Were these the last words 

ever expected to address to agriculturists | 
therefore, they should be—Read agricultural | 
papers that you may obtain agricultural know-| 
lecge. 

Next to reading I would recommend wntiieg,| 
for none can read if nove write. Every far- 
mer should write something for the information | 
of others, and there is not a farmer in the Uni- 
ted States who is notable to give some infor-_ 
mation to others.” 











For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr: Hotmes:—Several calculations have 
been made in your useful paper, showing the 
utility to farmers of keeping more swine. It) 
has been said with truth, that in proportion as 
a farmer multiplies his hogs within reason, he 
will be enabled to multiply his other stock,and 
raise more of every kind of crop on his farm, 
because of the manure they assist him ia pro- 
ducing ; for without manure all farming is idle. 
Potatoes are good for that animal and have 
been with propriety recommended as such by | 
your several correspondents; and you will give | 
me leave to say, that Apples are as good as po- | 
tatoes to bring swine forward and prepare them | 
for fattening. I had rather have a bushel of| 





toes in that state, for my swine. Sweet owes, 
not, but I prefer a mixture of both kinds. All! 
sweet onessoon cloy and satiate, then give sour 
ones which they prefer; and thus fed alternate- 
ly, and my word for it, your swine will do well. 
All animals live by stimulants; there is as much 
of this quality in sour as sweet apples. I add, 
when cider is as cheap as it often is, it would 
be for the interest of the farmer to turn his 
hogs into his orchard, rather than make his 
apples intocider Lessand less of cider wil! be 
used as less ardent spirits are drank. This 
may be new to some, but he who reflects that 
ardent spirits produce fever, to that degree that 
if a man is drunk over night he is dry the next 
morning,will perceive the reason of it; besides 
experience has eaten it. IT have been inclin- 
ed to suggest the use of apples for swine, anc 
here I would say they are good for other crea- 
tures, &c., because I see some people cutting 





who has so ably conducted, the American Far- 


a _ 


down their apple trees, and others talking of it; 


raw or uncooked apples than a bushel of pota- | 


are generally said to be good, and sour ones| Manner of setting out cuttings. 


yes apple trees that bear from five to twelve 
bushels of apples yearly, every bushe! worth 
as much as a bushel of potatoes, which though 
we may raise at less expense than has been 
generally supposed, yet cost labour, 

If the foregoing remarks are correct we may 
wiih the same propriety cut down a tree or de- 
stroy something which annually produced trom 
5 to 12 bushels of potatoes yearly without labor; 
for swine will do the labour needed with delight 
if you turn them into your orchard, besides 
rooting round the trees and manuring them, & 
thus rendering them more prolific in after time. 
Do not cut down your apple trees. 

Winthrop, Oct. 2, 1833. 





For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hotmes :—What stock commonly rais- 
ed by the farmers of Maine have proved least 
beneficial when put into the market, all things 
considered ? 

What kind of produce generally raised has 
been least profitable ? 

May aot a true solution of these questions 
be useful ? Enquirer. 








For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Houmes: Your correspondent D. P. in 
the 36th No. of your paper enquires how he 
may obtain seed trom the old yellow potatoes. 
I would inform him that he can get the seed 
by planting potatoes that bear balis, with or 
side of the yellows which will produce balls 
having the properties of the yellow potatoes 
These balls when ripe should have the seed 
taken from them and dried and preserved fur 
planting. These after three or four years 
planting will produce the yellow potatoes in 
full growth. Yours, &c, A. 8. 





Muveerry. I wish to communicate a 
fact in relation to the propogation of the 
white mulberry, which I think is worthy 
of notice. During the season of feeding 
the silk worm, I trimmed my trees very 
liberally, yet I found it necessary in Au- 
gust to give them a second pruning. 
The branches separated were of this season's 
growth, and by way of experiment they 
were placed in the ground in the usual 
In a short 
time the buds began to open, and have 
now sent forth branches from half an inch 
to two inches in length, containing from 
two to six leaves each. If the season is fa- 
vorable, they will not only form buds for 
the next year’s wood but gain sufficient 
firmness to endure the winter. Would it 
not be the most economical and expedi- 
tious mode of increasing a mulberry orch- 
ard, to pursue this course? Raising trees 
from the seed is frequently precarious ; and 
if cuttings set in the spring will grow to 
the height of twenty or thirty inches, they 
will, by gettiug a start in the full, far ex- 
ceed the second year’s growth from the 
seed, which surely reaches four feet.— 
“Cut and try.” [Northern Farmer. | 








Alms-giving never made any man poor, ner robbery rich, 


nor prosperity wise . 
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Cattle Show and Fair of the Kennebec Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society, held in Winthrop, 
on Wednesday and Thursday the 18th & 
19th of September, 1833. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTFE ON HOR- 
SES AND MARES. 

The Committee on Horses report, ‘hat there 
were no competitors for the premium offered 
by the Society for the best Road and Draught 
Horses, none having been entered with the ex- 
ception of the horses Conqueror and Hickory, 
owned by Geo, W. Stanley, Esq. For the for-| 
mer the Committee cheerfully award him the, 
Society’s premium as the best roap horse. 

For the best road Mare, a majority of your 
committee awarded the premium tothe Chair- 
man, (he having taken himself off) for his five | 
years old Mare, Miss Nancy, by Exton Eclipse. 
To Mr. Thomas Snell the Committee award 
the premium for his large bay Mare, as being 
the best for draught. 

There were quite a number of Mares exhib- 
ited to your Committee, very few of which in 
their estimation could be considered as coming 
within their province, they being properly con- 
sidered neither calculated for the road or 
draught. Those of Thomas Pierce, Daniel 
McDuflie, Benj. Lombard, Allen Lombard and 
Mr. Blake, were among the best offered for 
premiums, 

Several promising 2 and 3 years old colts 
were offered for exhibition only, of which were 
Mr. Church Williams, 3 years old by Duroc. 
C. Vaughan, Esq. 3 years old by Harmony, 
and J. A. Chandler, Esq. 2 years old by Ex- 
ton Eclipse. The Committee gave the pref- 
erence to the latter as being the most perfect 
anima! in point of form and action. 

Per order, R. T. Green, Chair’n. 








The Committee on Hats, Butter, Cheese, 
Straw, Braid, Redsteads, Chairs and Rakes, 
beg leave to report, that no entries were made 
for premiums on the three last named articles. 
Several lots of good butter were exhibited, and 
your Committee were at some loss to decide 
which should bave the preference: but upon a 
strict comparison of flavor and color, have 
awarded the first premium to Russel Eaton, 
and the second to Mrs. Samuel R. Nason, both 
of Augusta. Some other lots were very good, 
particularly those offered by Alvan Lane of 
Leeds, and Joel White Jr. of Winthrop. 

In the article of cheese there was less com- 
petition. John Gilmore, of Leeds, is entitled 
to the first premium, and Johan E. Snell, of 
Winthrop, to the second. 

There were but two competitors in straw 
braid. That sent in by Mrs. J, A. Metcalf 
was judged by two of your committee to de- 
serve a premium. That of Miss Louisa J. 
Gilmore’s was of good quality. 

We regret that but one person 
claim your premium on Hats. Jacob 
Hooper, of Augusta, presented 1-2 doz. fur, 
and 1-2 doz. napt hats of superior quality and 
workmanship, and is in our opinion entitled to 
*<“vour premium. 





J. A. Mercacr, per order. 


To the Trustees of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society. 

GentLemen :—The Committee appointed to 
view Working Oxen and Steers, and recom- 
mend premiums thereon, having attended to 
that duty, submit the following Report. 

Your Committee are fully aware that the du- 
ty assigned them is both arduous and unpleas- 
ant; and that the discharge of it as far as im- 
partiality and justice according to the best ef 
their judgment would dictate, will not, and can- 
not by any means, be satisfactory to all. It can- 
not be from the very nature of the case ; and 
there is more difficulty as toa decision than 
has ever been before. But we are happy to as- 
sign as the reason, the greater competition. 

And here the enquiry naturally arises, from 
whence do we see the most of those who oc- 
casion this competitios. Perhaps it is due 
from us to say, that,although there are oxen of 
the first quality in other towns, yet we think 
there are no towns in our Co. where so MANY 
of this character are raised, as in Read- 
field and Fayette. Much credit certainly is 
due them for that spirit of enterprise in this 
branch of husbandry, which has proved to be 
se highly beneficial and honorable to both them 
and their County ; and we ardently hope that 








As to three years old steers, although there 
were several yokes very exceilent, yet a pair of 
twins owned by Dudley Fogg of Readfielg 
were so much superior to any other presented. 
that we had not much hesitancy as to a deci. 
sion ; and accordingly recommend the Society's 
premium (three dollars) to him. 

We consider these steers very remarkable 
considering their management. The owner 
says the first summer they ran with their moth. 
er, the first winter had some provender, but ‘ 
not much, very little since, have been we! 
trained in the yoke, and they now measure jn 
girth about seven feet, We noticed a pair 
owned by Consider Sturtevant of Winthrop, a 
pair by Bartlett W. Varnum of Wayne, a pair 
by Elijah Wood, a pair by Joshua Wing, a pair 
by Thomas Newman ail of Winthrop, and some 


the same spirit which causes so much differ-| others of such quality that we should with pleas. 
ence between their cattle, and those of some | Ure have recommended to some of them a pre- 


other towns in our County ,may be caught, and 
that we shall soon witness the same truly 
noble, happy results in this. The mymber 
of entries on working oxen is such, @s will at 
once prove that in this very important branch 
of husbandry, attention has been excited, and 
by many well directed—it being twenty-three, 
all of which came to trial except two or three. 
The appearance of the oxen was such as would 
have done honor to any Show in any State, we 
may not except even Brighton in Massachu- 
setts, The most of them were of a large size, 
well built, well mated, and in general very well 
disciplined. The load to which they were at- 
tached was handsomely hauled by almost all; 
and we should have been happy, had it been 
of such a character as to have tested more ful- 
ly their comparative strength. In deciding we 
have been deliberate, and have aimed to take 
into view all the different properties which, 
combined, constitute the best working ox ; 
such as age, habit, size, strength, manner of 
laying it out, capability of enduring labor, dis- 
cipline, relative temper, &c. Under these 
considerations we recommend that the first pre- 
mium (six dollars) of your Society be given to 
Walter Hains of Winthrop, for his 4 years old 
oxen, one half blood of the Durham short hora, 
of the Kezer descent. 

That the second os dollars) be given to 
Orson Lane of Readfield, for his five years old 
oxen, likewise of the Kezer blood one half. 

That the third (four dollars) be given to 
Benjamin L. Lombard of Wayne, for his six 
years old oxen. 


by Joseph H. Underwood of Fayette, 
two pairs by Wager L, Besse of Wayne, a pair 
by James Packard of Readfield, a pair by 
Green A. Longfellow, a pair ¥ Joshua Tru- 
fant, and a pair by Mrs. E. Williams, all of 
Winthrop ; also a pair of 4 years old by Rob- 


We noticed, and with pleasure recommend 
age leu notice of the public, two pairs of oxen 
r. 


| 


mium, had the Society’s funds and their distri- 
bution been such as would have authorised us 
tohave doneit. We think that there ought 
to have been more than one premium on steers, 
and hope in future there will be, It would 
stimulate our farmers to take more pains wit 
them, than when they must wait a much longer 
time before their steers would be specially no- 
ticed or be eligible toa premium. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

G. W. Fairpanks, Chairman. 
Winthrop, Sept. 19, 1833. 








The Committee on Farming Utensils, Horse 
Shoeing, &c. having attended to the duty as- 
signed them, beg leave to submit the folluw- 
ing Report. 

The premium on Horse Shoeing in our opin- 
ion ought to be awarded to Mr. John A. Pitis 
of Winthrop. 

Also, we award to Mr. Luke Perkins of Win- 


'throp, the Society’s premium on Hoes and 





Asa Fartrpangs, c ‘ 
Naruan Howarp, ommittee. 
(To be continued.) 


Shovels. 


Sometuine New.—An agricultural friend 
has related to us the following: He had ob- 
served for some weeks, that two of his cows 
gave but very small quantities of milk in the 
mornings ; at night they gave the usual quan- 
tity, but in the morning, it was not unfrequent 
for them to withhold it altogether. He could 
not account for it, but was satisfied they must 
have been milked, yet with all his precautien 
he could not discover the offender. Yet the 
evil continued—until a few days since, when it 
was discover@d that a couple of good sized 
hogs were stationed—one on each side of one 
of the cows, “‘ playing the part of the calf” 
with a good share of self-complacency. The 
cows and hogs had been kept at night in the 
barn yard together ; and it appeared that the 
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—~, had so far ingratiated themselves in- 
to the good graces of the cows as thus to be in- 
dulged with the first milking.—{ Auburn Jour. 


To Maxea Farmer. The celebrated Mar- 


shall said that ‘attendance and attention will | 


make any man a farmer.’ He was brought up 
to commerce, and did not give any attention to 
farming uatil a mature period of life. He then 
took a worn out farm of 300 acres near London 
In three months he dismissed his bailiff, and 
performed by the aid of study and practice,the 


then, if manures can be obtained they should 
in the month of October, be applied, and the 
ground is free from crops IMMEDIATELY RIDG— 
ep. Thus placing the manure in a situation 
where its invigorating powers will be inhaled 
by the soil, and thus enriched,succeeding crops 
will derive the benefits of this artificial applica- 
tion. 

Ripeine is very easily performed and may 
be accomplished in a shorter period than com- 
mon digging. Instead of the soil being laid 
level, the ground ts placed in ridges, after ap- 





duties of his office himself. He kept minutes plying the manure ; these ridges are formed by 
of his operations,and published those from 1744 ‘taking parallel strips of the section of ground 
101777. He was acknowiedged to be superior | to be performed upon, and these strips should 
to most of his contemporary farmers, Arthur be about sixteen inches, and by turning one 
Young,|too, was brought upto commerce. Mid-' portion to the right and the other to the left the 
dleton, in his View of the Agriculture of Mid- ridge is formed; thus the border, or quarter, or 
diesex, says one of the best farmers in that section of ground, forms when finished, close 
country was a retired tailor. ‘The reason why | ranges of parallel elevations, whose sections 
those who have been brought up to other pre-|are nearly equilateral triangles. Hence sup- 
fessions often make excellent farmers in that posing the triangles to touch at their bases, two 
they Lave a real taste for agriculture, and en- thirds more of surface will be exposed to the 
ter it with a zeal to which those who have been | influence of the atmosphere and the weather, 
brought up to it from infancy are strangers. | than if dug in the common way and the surface 


Bakewell’s advice to young farmers was “ to 
see what others are doing,” or, in other words 
to:ead what others are doing.—[N. Y. Far. 





ES 








From the Genesee Farmer. 
ON GARDENING. 

The period is now fast approaching when 
many operations, pertaining to gardening, will 
be absolutely necessary to be performed, in 
order to ensure success for succeeding crops. 
Where ground has been occupied for any con- 
siderable length of time as a garden, and crop- 
ped successively, with vegetables of various 
natures, its invigorating powers must natural- 
ly, in the course of time, become defective, if 
not entirely exhausted. To render it therefore, 
available for useful purposes, artificial means 
must be adopted. ‘These means as geuerally 
practiced may be reduced to two methods, viz: 
eariching by MaNuRe, and trenching the ground 
in order to bring maiden soil from a lower 
depth than had been hitherto under the influ- 
ence of vegetation. ‘Trenching is a mode of 
pulverising and mixiug the soils which have 
been-exhausted by soils from a greater depth, 
that have never, previously, been made benefi- 
cial, in producing nature’s treasures. There 
is BO season so proper for performing this oper- 
ation as the mouth of October. The process 
is simple—a trench is made along the border 
or quarter to be operated upon, and the soil ta- 
ken from this trench is to be wheeled, or car- 
ried, to the point where the work is to termi- 
nate ; this will fill up the last trench and ren- 
der the whole of an even surface. The trench 
should be about eighteen inches wide, and at 
least, six inches deeper than that portion of the 
soil which had been under previous cultivation. 
(Of course the propriety of this will depend u- 
pon the nature of the subsoil.) This brings 


, to Operation a different strata, and hence the 


garden, from its own resources, is renovated 
and rendered re-productive; but when the sub- 
soil is not very conducive to vegetation where 
its constituent parts are not of a fertile nature, 


made even. To every reflecting mind, at all 
acquainted with the effects of the atmosphere 
on soils, the advantages derived froin this mode 
of exposing the soil will be easily appreciated ; 
jaad farther, independent of these benefits, the 
|ground can be operated upon in spring, when 
| ground of a level surface would be unmanage- 
able. 

OpeRaTIONs, FOR Growinc crors.—Celery, 
at this season requires considerable attention. 
I am not acquainted with any plant which has 
been rendered,from being the most unpalatable, 
to be the most palatable as the Celery (Apium 
graveolens.) This cultivation has effected, & 
ought to act as a stimulus to every horticultu- 
rist. Cultivation on this plant has produced a 
transformation truly remarkable. Previous di- 
rections having been inserted in the “Farmer” 
_as to the sowing, transplanting, &c., it is only 
necessary, now, to direct the attention of those 
who cultivate this, deservedly, highly esteemed 
vegetable to ““canpinGur ur.” As the plants 
progress take-them in one hand, keeping eve- 
ry leaf in its proper position, and with the oth- 
er hand raise the earth around the whole plant, 
taking care not to cover the heart leaf; having 
finished this part of the operation, with a spade 
or hoe, level the whole trench, as high as the 
plant has, partially, been earthed with the 
hand, continue to do so as the plants grow— 
examine every eight or ten days, but perform 
the operation when the weather is perfectly 
dry. 

Seinacu—This month is the best for sow- 
ing this very excellent vegetable ; sow in drills, 
one foot apart. 

CavtirLowers—This is the proper season 
for sowing this vegetable, by such as have ar- 
tificial means of preserving them from the se- 
verity of our winters. 

Earty Poraroges, Onions, &c., should now 


; 
' 


tions:—having arrived at maturity, they will 
suffer by remaining for a longer period in the 
ground. 

Fiower Garpeninc.—The number of vis- 





be housed, or placed in their respective situa- 


itors, more particularly Ladies, who have vis- 


ited the Rochester Nursery, recently, induce 
me to make a few remarks on this interesting 
branch of Gardening. ‘The season now ap- 
proaches when perennial plants can be trans- 
planted with a greater degree of certainty than 
at any other season. ‘Those, therefore, who 
appreciate the pleasures derived from the beau- 
ties of nature should lose no time in making 
their selections. Various are the tribes of Flo- 
ra’s treasures, which are now within our reach, 
that require only to be seen to be appreciated, 
and where is there a sensitive mind that can 
remain callous under her influence, amid her 
beauties, amid her enticing, her captivating 
charms, her delectable attractions. 

This and next month is the best for trans- 
planting ell perennial plants, for planting bul- 
bous roots, for planting pot-herbs, medicinal 
and aromatic plants, which are so essential to 
our HEALTH and PLeAsuRE. "Tis unnecessary 
here to give directions as to the mode of plant- 
ing—having previously explained my ideas on 
that point in former numbers of “ The Genesee 
Farmer.” However if any individual should 
wish for further information, 1 wil! on applica- 
tion gratuitously impart it, as far as my know!- 
edge extends. 

Yours, very respectfelly, 
Acexanper Gorpon. 

Rochester Nursery, Sept. 16, 1833. 


GATHERING APPLES. 

Apples for late keeping should be gathered be- 
fore over ripe, and before the hard frosts of au- 
tuma. They should be haad picked, and if the 
quality is such as to allow it,they should be spread 
upon floors or straw, and not allowed to lie more 
than twe or three deep. Some require to be 
gathered sooner than others. The apple known 
in this section by the name of pound Sweeting 
should be gathered as early as the last week in 
September, otherwise they will become “water 
cored” as it is called. If gathered early this will 
be prevented, and they may be kept until Febru- 
ary or March, and will be found excellent for 
the table, and for baking, we do not know of an 
apple equal to them. If apples can be so exposed 
as to become a little shrivelled before they are 
put in the cellar, they wiil keep the better for it. 
When put in the cellar they should not be allow- 
ed to lie too thick. Apple bins should be so ar- 
ranged, that floors can be laid one above another 
at a distance of about two feet. The floors should 
be laid with narrow boards, and the cracks leit 
at least two inches wide, to allow the air to pase 
through the apples freely, which Jwill carry off 
the moisture produced by evaporation. Those 
who would carry apples, pears, quinces, or peach- 
es to market, should pagk them in chaff, or fine 
grass of second growth, a layer of fruit and a 
layer of grass. lo this manner fruit may be de- 
livered fresh and sound, and one bushel of fruit 
free from bruises is worth more than three, that 
ere brought in casks or boxes in the common 
way. Goodsell’s Gen. Farmer. 


—_— oa —- = 


CLOVER MACHINES. 


Farmers who have Threshing Machines in op- 
eration at their barns, may with a little expense 
uta clover mill in operation by the same horse 
vower. Acylinder of the same length as the 
ene used for threshing grain, covered with sheet 
iron, punched full of holes like a grater, revolv- 
ing within a concave of the same description, will 
answer all the purpose of a more expensive tna- 
chine. By passing the clover chaff after it has 
been threshed from tbe straw, through this ma- 
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chine, the chaff is ground fine and may be sep- 
erated from the seed by the common fanning mill. 








From Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. 

Sir,—1 forwarded to the “ New-York Far- 
mer,” in August a copy of the following arti- 
cle, it does not appear in the No. for Sept. and 
as the reason of greatest interest and attention 
to the subject treated of will soon pass by, I al- 
80 offer it to you. 

Being of the Agricultural Committee of the 
county of Oneida, auxiliary to the Agricultar- 
al Society of the State of N. York, this article 
‘s submitted as a demonstration of what can 
and has been effected in our country by com- 
munity of exertion, immulation and enterprise 
directed to one department of Agriculture, and 
what extraordinary impulse has been given in 
one smal! section by the facilities of transpor- 
tation on the Erie Canal. Heary articles of 
produce can now be transported from Utica to 
New York tor 20 cents per 100 Ibs. on large 
contracts. Much general and public inquiry 
has of late been excited by the rapid increase, 
extention and improvement in cheese making 
in a district of about 20 miles in length and 10 
or 12 in breadth; chiefly within and parts of 
the towns of Salisbury, Norway, Fairfield, 
Newport, Russia and Trenton: and of butter 
making in the town of Steuben, being the 2nd 
range of towns on the north side of the Mohawk 
river and in the counties of Herkimer and On- 
eida. A spare population was spread over all 
these towns as early as the year 1800, and in 
1815 had become a well settled country emi- 
grating to the west, and at that period, and un- 
til the completion of the Erie Canal, cheese as 
an article of commerce over and above the 
home consumption was an item little thought 
of, or known, It is supposed that less than 60 
tons were then annually exported from this dis- 
trict; and this was chiefly the manufacture of 
a few families in Norway. This district is hil- 
ly, we!l watered, and better adapted to grazing 
than any other department of agriculture ; and 
without recourse to records, it is judged that it 
may have nearly doubled in population since 
1815, and it is ascertained that in 1832, though 
an unfavorable season for making, there waa 
exported, of the manufacture of this district, 
more than 1000 tons of cheese, 400 tons of it 
by Mr. H. Barrell, of Salisbury, and 26 tons 
of pine apple cheese by another person. In 
the ant of cheese making, improvement has 
advanced far towards what in Tuts age is known 
of perfection, as will be acknowledged or at- 
tested by the greatest cheese merchants in N 
York, Philadelphia, and the cities south. Steu- 
ben early settled by that noted Baron, is much 
inhabited by emigrants from Wales, and their 
decendants. It has long been most exclusive- 
ly devoted to butter making, and although a 
small town, sent in 1832, about 150 tons of 
butter to N. York, which as an article to keep 
good in tubs and firkins, stands high in mark- 
et, indeed some smnall sections of the 2d cheese 
district make butter only. 

The writer of this article was bred a farmer, 
and from the year 1806 to 1813 made a cheese 
dairy on the furm whereon he now lives from 
20 and some years 30 cows ; cheese was then 








and again in 1828 commenced with 40 cows, 
and now has on the same farm 80 cows. In- 
quiries are often made as to theory and statis- 
tical facts from friends and acquaintances near 
and remote, and he has been requested to com- 


municate in writing their modera process in| 





their chemical operations ? A pound cheese 
made to please a child will soon dry up, but 
never have maturity or taste. The coloring 
if any, should be of Arnatto, dissolved in pure 
strong lie ; best if made of pearlash or salera- 
tus. A spoonful or two is sufficient to color 


making as practiced by himself and others ;| the milk of a large cheese—- and the outside js 


and also to point out as distinctly as might be, 
the difference between the former and the lat- 
ter process. This has been done by saying 
that less heat and some less salt is applied in 
the maxing, and the cheese made solt, and is 
kept from spreading and cracking by swathing. 
The milk in warm weather is ** set” consider- 
ably below the warmth of milk directly from 
the cow, the rennet must be free of taint and 
made in such quantities as to last several weeks, 
that its power can be relied upon to fetch the 
cheese in three quarters of an hour, or certain- 
ly in an hour be ready to break up, which isto 
be done with hands from bottom to the top of 
the tub ; or with an utensil made of brass wire, 
with a sharp rim, something like a seive, in 
squares of half an inch with two high bales 
crossing each other at the top, and higher than 
the top of the tub or vat. It is then left till tne 
whey rises and the curd settles, then begin to 
dip off, and of the fust put some over the fire 
and as soon as may be gradually increase the 
warmth in the tub, aliking off the whey, ma- 
king fine the curd, so that the whey has as 
green an appearance as possible ; the greener 
the whey, the richer the cheese. For the last 
half hour we have milk or blood heat in the 
tub, and this is-called the scalding process, 
which if all works well, 1s done and ready to 
be dipped into the cheese basket or cinque in 
about 2 hours from the setting, it is then made 
as fine and clear of whey as may be, to receive 
the salt, which is 2 pounds of dry Onondago 
salt to 100 pounds of curd, made so dry that 
little salt can pass off in the whey by pressing. 
Some add cold whey or water before it is dip- 
ped into the basket, but this we think, makes 
the cheese porous and spongy. If it goes to 
the press with its warmth except what is lost 
by breaking up and salting, it closes better, is 
more sound and elastic, and the flavor improv- 
ed. We choose to have our cheese made so 


soft as to need swathing the first day, and if 


the weather be hot and the cheese large, the 
first hour they come from the press this is done 
with cheap cotton cloth, stained with arnatto, 
and rubbed over with lard, and some case them 
entirely over, and so let them remain till they 
go to market, and if made so soft as not to 
break, they may be kept any length of time 
without danger of flies. 

The soft cheese ripens and matures much 
sooner thar that made dry and hard ; the lat- 
ter will dry sooner, but maturing and drying 
are, or may be very different. Cheese wi! 
shrink in weight two to one in October that it 
will in August, yet, it will ripen and mature 
three to one in August, that it will in October 
or November. 

Many suppose that large cheeses require 
more time to ripen and mature than small ones ; 
but we think not. Is not the ripening process 
of a chemical nature rather accelerated by in- 


creased mass than retarded, as is also the mass 





a dull article and he relinquished the business ; 


of the baker, the brewer, and the distiller in 


painted soon after it comes from the press 
with the same, before it is rubbed with lard. 
We do not darken the room, or attempt to keep 
out the flies ; but in hot sultry days open our 
| chgese room doors and windows, and give them 
‘air, But cool dry winds blowing directly on, 
| will crack the cheese. We keep the cheese 
,alwavs rubbed fresh with lard. The reservoir 
for the whey, or any thing, that may have a 
| tendency to charge the atmosphere with im- 
|purity, should be kept ata distance, and the 
room where the milk stands over night, well 
_ventilatea. We keep up a generous warmth 
| in our cheese room spring and fall, and, indeed, 
in some of the coldest and damp days in mid- 
summer have fire, and so, greatly accelerate 
the ripening process. My sons commenced 
making cheese the 15th of April last, and be- 
fore August had three tons in market which 
might have passed for old cheese, so ripe did it 
appear, 

‘Fhe question is often asked, how much 
cheese will each fair dairy cow make in a sea- 
son? And how much ina day, at full grass, 
will each sach cow make as it comes from tlie 
press ? I answer, 300 Ibs. is, perhaps, about 
an average yield for a fair dairy well kept, but 
a very choive selection of cows with good keep- 
ing may exceed 400 lbs., and one such cow, at 
full grass, may make 4 Ibs. per day. 

We have, in this section, very few cows of 
the improved. breeds, and very little stock is 
raised. Many hundreds of cows are brought 
in from a distance, for sale and for use. 

Eruraim Perkins. 

South Trenton, Oneida County, Sept. 1833. 

Living within the above cheese district, | 
am well convinced that the calculations made 
by Ephraim Perkin’, Esq. as to the quantity of 
cheese manufactured in said district is to be 
relied upon as correct, and his process of ma- 
king worthy of the attention of those engaged 
| in the dairy business. 

W. Wi covensy, M. D. 
late President of the Agricultural Society of 
Herkimer County. 

15 SUERTE ES CEE ted 
SUMDMARY. 











Mail Robbers detected !—1n consequence of sun- 
dry losses of money transmitted through the P. 
Office, in this quarter, Mr. Mitchell, Post Master 
at Portland, was deputed by the Department to 
come on and investigate the affair, and if possible 
detect the rogues. He arrived here on Friday 
week, and proceeded on the eastern route as far 
as Lubec, but without effecting his object. On 
returning, in pursuance of the plan he had adopt- 
ed, a decoy letter containing money, was placed 
in the office at Lubec, and its safe transmission 
ascertained immediately after passing each Post 
Office un the line, by Mr. Mitchell and the driver; 
after passing the Sullivan Post Office, the stage 
was stopped, the mail opened, and the package 
in question found to be mi . Mr. Mitchell re- 
turned immediately to the aud accused the 
Post Master, John P. Langdon, of having putloin- 
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ett He confessed the fact, and pro- 
ceeded walt Mr. M.to a hay-mow, from which 
ye drew forth the letter and contents. Langdon 
was taken to Ellsworth, examined before a Jus- 
tice, aud bound over to take his trial at the U.S. 
Circuit Court now sitting at Wiscasset. 

Mr. Mitchell then, with all haste, returned to 
this place, where he artived on Friday night, and 
at 3 o'clock Saturday morning sterted in compa- 
ny with Mr. Pickard, mail contractor, in chaise, 
a litle in advance of the mail, The same plan 
of operation was pursued by Mr. Mitchell as on 
the lower route; nothing, however, was found 
amiss until they had passed Camden, when on 
an examination of the mail, the decoy letter was 
found missing. The Assistant and aeting r 





Master, Wm, Merriman, was immediately apj§e- 
hended, examined and sent to Wiscasset to take 
his rial. Belfast Advocate. 








Dreadful Accident.—We are informed by a gen- 
tleman who was riding in a chaise behind the 
Gray stage yesterday afternoon, that in attempt- 
ing to pass by the Paris stage, the pole of the for- 
mer broke--the stage upset—a passenger by the 
name of Brett was killed--anotiver had one of his 
hips bioken, and was otherwise much injured— 
and one of the wrists of another was broken.— 
Mr. Brett was returning to Boston from a visit to 
his friends, in company with his wife, who was 
in the stage when the disaster occurred. The 
stage was at the distance of about eight miles 
from this city when this melancholly affty took 
place.—Portland /Advertiser, 1st. inst. 





Removal of the Deposites.—The Presidentafithe 
United States has announced by an official docu- 
ment published in the Washington Globeyhis if- 
tention of removing the public money from the 
United States Bank to certain State Banks. In 
the published documents be gives his reasons for 
this step at great length. 


PORTUGAL. 

The government of Don. Miguel has fixed its 
residence at Leira, situarall between Lisbon and 
Oporto. Since the entrance of Don. Pedro into 
Lisbon on the 28th, Villa Flor has undertaken no 
neW operation. . 

The accounts from the Algarves are by no 
means flattering. The Miguelite General, Molle- 
los, reeaptured St. Ubes, and, it is believed, com- 
mitted great attrocities. He then marched for- 
ward, and formed a junction with about 7000 
troops, which had been detached froin the beseig- 
mgarmy. What his istemtions are, cannot yet 
be ascertained ; but it is very evident that the Pe- 
droites are determined to give him battle, and for 
this purpose a body of 3000 men have been de- 
spatehed frem Lisbon.—Journ. Com. 

The seige of Oporto had been raised by Mar- 
sia! Bourmont. He commenced spiking his can- 
non on the Gth, and on the 10th September, re- 
treated on Vallonga. 

itis however yet to be decided who shal! be 
master in Portugal, as Bourmont would, it was 
conjectured, effect a junction with Mallelos, and 
yet do battle for Miguel. On the other hand Vil- 
la Flor was organizing a force rapidly, and the 
greater portion of Miguel’s celebrated police had, 
it was said returned to Lisbon, and taken service 
in Donna Maria’s troops. Of Don Miguel him- 
self we hear nothing. 

Feniche, a towr on the coast of Portugal, 48 
miles N. of Lisbon, with its extensive arsenal and 
upwards of 190 pieces of artillery, had fallen into 
the hands of the Pedroites. 

Seams. The health of the King of Spain had 
‘pparently improved, but his physician had de- 
clared that notwithstanding these favorable ap- 
pearances, he was evidently near his end. 

+ . 





Exetanp. The cholera was still raging io 
London, and raging with great virulence along 
the banks of the river, in the marshy situations 
about Lambeth and the low grounds of Black well 
Wapping, the Commercial Road, &c. 

The Sravery Bix has passed both houses of 
Parliament, and only awaits the King’s signature. 


Swirzercann. Geneva, Aug. 10th.—The com- 
plete pacification of Switzerland may now be con- 
sidered as very near at hand, thanks to the unex- 
pected energy displayed by the Diet, and its de- 
termination to occupy the whole of the cantons 
of Schwytz and Basle, until the fate of these 
two states be definitely settled. 


New Orrencr.—A man by the name of 
Pearce was sent to the Singsing State Prison ae 
few years ago for high-cock-a-lo-rum. 


MARRIAGES. 

In Readfield, by Jonathan G. Hunten, Esq. Mr. Lyman 
Wing of Monmouth, to Miss Emmy Greenlief. 

In Turner, Sept 29th, by Ezekiel Martin, Esq. Mr. Eu- 
rope Jones, to Miss Orpha B. Merrill, both of Turner. 

DEATHS. 

In Saco, Miss Martha B. Seavey, aged 19—widow Sa- 
rah S utherland, aged 71. 
In Limington, Mr. Ebenezer Clark, aged 81. 
In Nantucket, Mass. Mrs. Sarah Rule, wife of Capt. 
Geo. Rule, formerly of this town, aged 30. 























BRIGHTON MARKET—Mownpar, Sept. 23. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot.) 
At Market this day 710 Beef Cattle, 38 Stores, 3140 

Sheep, & 1025 Swine—about 125 Swine were reported last 
week. 

Prices. Beef Cattle —We noticed two yoke, very 
fine, taken at $5 75. We quote prime at $5 a 5 50; good 
at 450 a 5; thin, and Steers and Cows at 3 a 4 25. 
me and Caives—Sales were effected at $20, 23, 25 

50 


Sheep.—We noticed a lot taken at $1 42, 1 50, 1, 62,1 
67, 1 88, 2, and 225. Wethers at 2 25, 2 50, and 2 75. 

Swine—One ‘lot of about 100 taken at 4c. and a lot of 70 
at the same. A lot of 60 at 4 1-2c. and two lots of 50 at 
41-4. Anentire lot of 200 at 33-5c. and asmal! premium ; 
at retail 4 1-2c. a 5c. for Sows and 5 1-2c.a 6c. for Bar- 
rows. 


———————— EEE 


FRUIT TREES. 


OrnamMeNTAL Trees, Roses, Fiow- 
erine Piants, &c. Nursery or Wo. 
Kenrick in Newton, 54 miles from 
Boston, by the City Mills. 


This Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary 
collection of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Ro- 
ges, §c. and covers the most of IS acres. Of new celebra- 
ted Pears alone, 150 kinds, a part of which, having already 
been proved in our climate, are specially recommended.— 
Of Apples 200 kinds—Peaches 115 kinds—Chepries 55 
kinds—Ptums, Nectarines, Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, 
Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, Goosberries, Straw- 
berries, Figs, §c. &c.—selections from the best varieties 











known—a collection in unequal proportions of 800 varieties | 


of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms. Also the Morus 
tree, so rior to silk worms to all others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 har - 
dy and China varieties ; selections from numerous importa- 
tions, and first rate sources. Horse Chesnuts as hardy as 
oaks— Weeping Witlows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver 
Firs, Venetian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, 
$c. &c .—in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 vari- 
eties. Of Herbaceous flowering plants, a choice selection 
of 280 varieties, including the Soantens Moutan and Pa- 
paveracea—and 24 other kinds—and 83 splendid varieties 
of double Dahlias. 

Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early—ear- 
ly in Autumn being an excellent season for transplanting. 

ddress to WI. [AM KENRICK, Newton. Trees, 
&c. delivered in Boston free of charge for transportation, 
and suitably packed, and from thence when ordered duly 
forwarded, by land er sea. He has appointed Messrs. 
Franklin Glazier of Hallowell, and David Stanley of Win- 





throp, with whom orders may be left, which will 
bagrenplly attended to. Oct. 5.—2m38. 





| Cattle from one to four years old. 
Mo cticav is or New Chinese Mulberry, a beautiful fruit | 





ENGINE NOTICE. 

A Meeting of the Winthrop Hydraulian Cympany will 
be held at tLeir Engine-house at one o'clock on Mon- 

Ww. NOYES, Clerk pro tem. 


day next. Per order, 
5. 


Oct. 





WATCHES & JDWELLRY. 
EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 


AS lately received and now offers for sale, English sil- 
ver cased Watches, warranted to be of the first quali- 
ty; alsoa variety of French, Dutch, Geneva, Swiss, Ac. 
Watches and Jewellry of all patterns and prices; ear knobs 
and drops, bosom pins and finger rings of all descriptions, 
go'd beads, silver tea table and salt spoons, plated do. do. 
silver cream and soup ladles, plated do. plated sugar tongs, 
silver and steel bowed Spectacles to suit all eyes, silver 
thimbles, ever pointed pencils, pear! belt slides, bosom studs, 
gilt Lockets, plated watch chains, seals and keys, gilt and 
steel do. patent oblique steel pens, stee! purse tops, Ladies’ 
wallets; shell, horn and ivory Combs; glass beads, gilt do. 
bead and sewing needles, stay and button rings, Looking 
Glasses, Japanned Tea ‘Trays; dust, close and hair brushes, 
brass and plated candlesticks, plated castors, blocktin tea- 
pots, brittana tumblers, warranted razors and pen knives, 
pocket Compasses, Scissors, a variety of Toys and other ar- 
ticles too numerous to particularize 
N.B. Clocks and Timepieces kept constantly on hand 
and repaired at short notice. Oct. 5. 


LIST OF LETTERS | 


Remaining in the Post Office at Winthrop, Oct. 1, 1833, 





Avery Dudley \Joy Benj. 
Briggs Sarah Leadbetter Benjamin 
Briggs John Littlefield George 


Marrow Matilda 
Moody Daniel 

| Nelson —— Mrs. 
Philbrooks Charles 
|Page Martha D. 
Pinkham Charles 

Sears Moses 

Shaw Fanny 
|Sutherland John P (2) 
Tinkham J. Colcord 
Underwood Joseph H. Jr. 
Woodcock Polly 


Benjamin Samuel 
Branard Oren 
Cartis Olive 8. 
Chandler Ssmuel 
Cottle Buzzilla 
Chandler Alpheus M (3) 
Dunn Mary 

Ellis Frederick 
Fogg Charlotte 
Foster Hannah 
Foster Stephen 
Goodrich Aaron F. 








Gilroy Hugh Whiter Nathaniel 
Howard Elizabeth | FV yman Elizabeth 
Holland Joho ‘Waterman Sally 
Jennings Josiah A. | White Joel 


Care ef John A Pitts. | 
G. W. STANLEY, Post Master. 


LIST OF LETTERS 
Remaining in the Post Office at Wayne, Oct. 1, 1833. 

Corniorth C. Smith Asa Randall 
John Frost George Gordon (2) 
Woster B. Cole Lot Sturtevant 
Temperance Felch Simeon Wing 
James Brigham ICyrus WW. Foss 
Daniel True Prudence Handy 


John e 
_™ HENRY W. OWEN, Post Master. 


ee > 0 


AUCTION. 








| . sey , 
| wit be sold at Public Auction on SATURDAY the 


fifih day of October, at the House of 4. M. Shaw 
in Winthrop Village, from twenty to thirty head of Young 
Sale positive. Terms 
made known at the time and place of sale. 
G. W. STANLEY, Auctioneer. 
Sept 26, 1833. 


WANTED 
1° hire a faithful man well acquainted with farming. 
Enquire at this Office. 





Winthrop, Sep. 25th, 1833. 





FIRST RATE BLACKSMITH, of steady hab- 
its. None other need apply. Enquire of 
F. J. BOWLES. 
Wayne, Sept. 25, 1833. 


CLOTHIERS’ SHEARS 


Grounp and warranted for the season by 


PLINY HARRIS, 
Winthrop, August 14th, 1833. 31—6w 
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POETRY. 





THE BACHELOR. 
He has no wife—he’s quite alone, 
Unsought, unhappy, and unknown ; 


His days pass by, no pleasure give, 
He breathes, methinks, but does not live. 


He has no wife—he does not know, 
The joys from wedded life, that flow— 
His absence there is none to mourn, 
No eye looks bright at his return. 


He has no wife—his joys are few, 
Though he is rich and healthy too ; 
How selfish he who will not share 
His wealth with woman, chaste and fair. 


He has no wife—no prattler’s smile, 

Or lisping tongue his hours beguile, 
is heart no kind attachment knows, 

Regardless both of friends and foes. 


He has no wife—and is it meet, 
That man should live to drink and eat? 
For this did the Almighty hand, 
Form tan the ruler of the land ? 


He has no wife—well, be it so— 

Ilis days are numbered here below ; 

He soon must go, whence none return, 
And then—his dog and eat wiil mourn. 


oer ease Uee aden 
MISCELLANY. 














Seasonapie. The following pretty and ap- 
propriate remarks, are from the New York 
Standard and Statesman. 


Autumn has come again. It is the most de- 
lightful of our seasons. We have no Springs 
worth boasting of. March is a noisy blusterer, 
April a half smiling, half weeping, coquetish 
sort of a month; and even May, albeit lauded 
and verified bythe rhyming gentlemen of all 
ages, from the flood downwards, has the same 
fickleness and want of consistency that mark 
the deportment of April, and is only in its lat- 
ter days, when it is melting into the warm sum- 
mer, to be at all relied on. We can endure 
with patience the rude buffetings of winter, for 
there isa sturdy downright honesty of purpose, 
and a bold, surly independence in the manner 
in which the rough season freezes and pelts 
you. You expect such treatment and are pre- 
pared for it. But Spring is such a jilting, flirt- 
ing unaccountable season, either lhogering in 
the cold bosom of the old ruler of the inverted 
year, or reclining in the lap, or basking in the 
glances of the hot and prolific summer, that we 
lose our patience with such an irreclaimable 
hoydea. Summer we like—it brings with it 


so much that is beauty to the eye and music to 5 


the ear, and flavor to the palate, that notwith- 
standing its faults, we cannot help speaking 
well of it. 

But as we said before, Autumn is the season 
of our choice. Our Autumn is unlike the Au- 
tumn of other countries, and it surpasses them 
all. Ifthere be brighter skies than ours, if 
there be a more genial clime, if nature be else- 
where less fitful in her changes, if the air of 
other lands be more odorous and balmy, if 
theirs be softer Springs and milder Summers, 
and more kindly tempered Winter, there is 
nothing in all the world to compare with the 
North American Autumn, Prodigal in fruits 
and flowers, in many colored foliage, in soft 
and balmy airs, in quiet. days and refreshing 
nights, it combines the charms of the Spring 








and Summer of other lands. One night of 
frost, one breath from the cold northwest, and 
the morrow’s sun looks out upon colors bright 
as his own beams, and more variegated than 
the tints of his many colored bow. It is as if 
the earth were spanned by one great Iris,throw- 
ing its blended tints over mountain and valley 
and stream. If the sunset skies of Italy are 
flushed with a more gorgeous radiance, they 
look not, as with us, on an earth which gives 
back a picture of magnificent coloring, that 
even the glories of the firmament do not out- 
shine. It 1s as if the very air was painted.— 
The colors below so mingle and harmonize 
with the colors above, that there seems a very 
blending of earth and sky. 

We have been told that the Autumn forests 
of Germany present an appearance somewhat 
simliar te ours, though far inferior to the rich- 
ness and variety of their tints, while its skies 
are murky and colorless compared with the 
hues of ours, These days have not yet come, 
but they are at hand, and they will be followed 
by the mild, mellow Indian Summer, with its 
soft, hazy atmosphere that acts like a thin veil 
to the sun and tempers his glances. 

To those whose lot it is to be pent in a pop- 
ulous city, there is something cheering in the 
return of Autumn, apart from its attractions in 
the shape of fine weather. It brings back the 
familiar faces that had left us for a time, and 
it brings them back with improved looks.— 
Complexions which but a few weeks since were 
most forboding!y sallow, are embrowned with 
the hue of health. People look plump, and well 
conditioned, and good natured; and while they 
bear the visible proofs of the benefits derived 
from their travels,they seem heartedly delight- 
ed to get back to their homes, and to have thus 
successfully attained what we regard as the 
chief benefit of travelling. They are preparing 
on the strength of their newly acquired stock 
of health and vigor, for their various pursuits, 
whether of pleasure, business, or the more la- 
borious occupation of doing nothing. We wish 
them all, even including the last mentioned 
class, success in their avocations. 














VALUABLE REAL ESTAT2 
FOR SALE. 


ue subscriber offers for sale the 
following REAL ESTATE, sivuated in 
awe Village, being the same formerly owned 
by C 


AND, upon which is a large two story House and a 
good Barn, nearly new. The House is in a pleasant airy 
situation, near the centre of business. There is a thrifty 
young Orchard, comprising some of the best of fruit. Also 
a good Blacksmith’s Shop on the premises, well supplied 
with tools, which will be sold with the place. 

The whole offers a very excellent stand for a man of busi- 
ness, and will be sold reasonable. A credit will be given on 
satisfactory security. Enquire of the subscriber. 


3c The subscriber a'so wishes to Jet his 
FARM on shares, vogether with the Stock now upon it. 
The Farm is about a mile and a half from Wayne Village, 
on the old County road from Wayne to Winthrop, ocing 
the same on which he now lives, and will be let for five years 
on a good lay. FRANCIS J. BOWLES. 


CAST IRON PLOUGHS FOR SALE. 
. subscriber keeps constantly on hand Hitchcock’s 
Patent Cast Iron PLOUGHS, of all sizes—an article 
worthy the attention of Farmers. 
WADSWORTH FOSTER. 
Wintbrop September 16th, 1833. 36 3w 








WATERVILLE CARPET AND DA- 
MASK FACTORY. 


P. & M. GILROY, 


PPYENDER their thanks to their friends and 
the public for past favors, and would now beg leave te 
inform them that they have made an addition to their Estab. 
lishment, and have put the latest fashions of French and 
English Figures on their Looms, both of CARPETING 
and DAMASK—such as Landscapes, Coats of Arms 
Towers, Meeting Houses, Dwelling Houses, Ships, Steam. 
boats, Pelicans, Peacocks, §c. and a great variety of other 
Figures too uumerous to mention in this advertisement. 
All their Figures or Patterns will be as good as can be 
drawn in = part of Europe or America, and as to the 
cloth that will show best for itself. Suffice it to say that 
théy can make any Figure that art or naiure can devise. 
They would assure their friends and the public that any 
work sent to them to be done shail be executed in workman- 
like manner. They will attend to the weaving of the {¢l- 
owing articles : 

Flowered and Venitian Carpetings, Damask Table Cloths, 
coarse and fine, do Flowered Towels, Double aud Single 
Coverlets—also, Checkerboard Carpeting. Coloring Car- 
pet Yarn as usual atthe Factory. Full Scarlet dyed for 
any person who may wish it and warranted fast color. They 
will furnish the best of Warp for Table Cloths to accomme- 
date any person who may have filling and wish to have the 
same wove in. Any person or persons who wish te have 
their names wove in on the end of the Table Cloths, ean 
have it done if they please. 

All orders respecting Carpeting, Damask or Yarn, $e. 
shall receive immediate attention. The least faver grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Watervil'e, Mav 27, 1838. 


NOTICE. 


HE Subscribers have formed a connection in business, 
and taken the shop recently Occupied by Horace 
GovxD, where they intend carrying on the Blacksmith’s 
busines in all the various branches. 
> Particular attention paid to Horse Shoeing. 
JEHIEL ELDRIDGE, 
EDWARD N. TUCKER. 
Winthrop, Sept. 12, 1833. 


SHERIFF’S SALE. 


KENNEBEC, ss. Sept. 21si, 1833. 

AKEN on Execution and will be sold at Public Vendue 

on MONDAY the twenty-first day of October next, 
at one o’clock, P. M. at the Store of Alanson Starks in 
Monmouth, all the right, title and interest in equity of re- 
demption which Thomas Becket of Monmouth has in and te 
redeem the following described mort Real Estate, situ- 
ated in Monmouth, to wit;—The Farm and buildings oa 
which said Becket now lives, and the same the said Becket 
mortgaged to Samuel Brown for the sum of Six hundred and 
forty dollars and interest, said mortgage trom said Becket 
to said Brown recorded in the Register’s office for the Coun- 
ty of Kennebec, Book 73, page 37. Reference to said re- 
cords for more particular description. 


G. W. STANLEY, Deputy Sheriff. 











ollins Lovejoy, consisting of nine acres of | 


Sept. 20, 1333. 
| NOTICE TO SHINGLE WEAVERS. 


"HE subscriber wishes to contract to have 
made a large quantity of pe awe ee 
| for such loyment are requested to call immediately on 
a ¥ E. H. LOMBARD. 
Hallowell, Aug 5, 1838. 


TOWN ORDERS, Highway Surveyor's 
| BLANRS, for sale at this office. 


THE MAINE FARMER 


IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
Txros.—Price $2 per annum if paid in advance. $2,580 
if payment is delayed beyond the year. 
No subscriptions are received for a less term than one year. 
No paper will be discontinued at any time, without pay 











then have been commenced, unless at the pleasure of the 
publishers. ata ‘. 
Direction of LETTERS. All communicationsfor p* 
cation must be directed to the Editor. J 
All money sent or letters on business must be directed, pos! 
paid, wo Wa. Noves &Ce. 
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